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Tritone. All this time Snoilsky was living and
writing poems, such poems as had not been sung
before, at least in recent times, under the pallid
aurora of a Swedish sky. No translation can do
justice to the qualities of the verse which Snoilsky
composed during this ineffable pilgrimage of youth.

If there be a touch of weakness in the volume of
" Poems," of 1869, by which Snoilsky first became
widely revealed to the public, it consists in a perhaps
too dainty or comely conception of art, an unwilling-
ness, even while coming closely into touch with the
reality of nature, to accept anything which is sordid
or ugly. Throughout Europe in that generation the
best of the poets were infatuated devotees of beauty
and they prepared the way for an inevitable reaction
in favour of ugliness. But the note of joy, of physical
ecstasy, in fhe dancing verse of Snoilsky was like
witchcraft. It intoxicated his readers, accustomed
to the staid melancholy and affected undertone of
his fellow-singers. He stood out in the colourless
current literature of his country like a piece of scarlet.
The opening stanzas of the book of 1869 struck the
note which never wavered :

" I bring grapes, I bring roses, I pour out beakers
of my young wine. Up every pathway, at every
cross-road, I smite my resonant tambourine.

" I do not weary you out of all your patience with
insipid visions from the house of dreams. I sing
exclusively of what I have seen and felt by the aid of
my own five wholesome senses."

And all this in a metre that swings and dances,